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THE BROWN STUDY. 
{Continued from puge6.] 

It has already been remarked that although Mr. 
Barton narrowly observed the conduct of his part- 
ner, he perceived nothing remarkable in his deport- 
ment, with the exception of an expression of the 


deepest seriousness in his countenance, and an in 


creased degree of dignity in his manners. In pro- 
portion, however, as the light of revelation dawned 
upon his mind, his natural cheerfulness began to 
return. He saw that there was nothing in the gos- 
pel to make a man gloomy or reserved; but every 
thing to make him happy and communicative. He 
experienced at once “ joy and peace in believing,” 
and felt a desire to impart the same blessings to oth- 
ers. But Mr. Barton was inclined to attribute his 
returning cheerfulness to a differentcause. He sup- 
osed that his serious impressions were wearing off, 
and he took an early opportunity of congratulating 
him on the subject. 

It happened one day, as they left the counting- 
house together, that Mr. Ellis related, in a tone of 
unusual gaiety, a little family anecdote which had 
occurred in the morning, and threw a very pleasing 
light on the opening dispositions of his younger chil- 
dren. 

“ There now, Charles,” said Mr. Barton, ‘‘ bbe- 
gin to know you again. You have for some time 
past begun to speak and ‘act like yourself. I knew 
your strange notions would not trouble you long.” 

“ What notions, Felix?” 

“Why, those odd notions about religion, which 
you took up two or three months ago ; and which 
had nearly turned your head.” 

“ Not my head, Felix, certainly,” said Mr. Ellis, 
solemnly ; ‘‘ but my heart, I trust, is turned from ly- 
ing vanities to serve the living God.” 

“Then you entertain the same ideas still. I am 
sorry for it. I had hoped from your altered man- 
ners, that you were the gay, single-hearted and hap- 
py Charles Ellis once more.” 

“Single-hearted and happy, Felix, I trust you 
will always find me, by the blessing of God, and the 
assistance of his grace. Why should I be other- 
wise? Can a true believer in the pure and holy 
Jesus be crafty or deceitful? Can a man who walks 
with God be miserable or sullen ?” 

“IT cannot tell; for my part I know little about 
One thing, however, 1 do know; and 
thatis, that many of your religious people are crafty 
and sullen enough.” 

“That some, who bear the name of Jesus, have 
not the Spirit of Jesus, is but too true. Aud yet, 
Felix, that circumstance does not prove that all are 
hypocrites alike. Does the occurrence of counter- 
feits, think you, disprove the existence of genuine 
coin ?” 

“Certainly not. Were there no genuine coin, 
there would be no counterfeits.” 

“And were there no true piety, Felix, there 
would be no hypocrisy. And pardon me, if I add 
that he, who counts all pious people deceivers be- 
cause he has met with one or two pretenders to re- 
ligion, acts not a whit more wisely than he who 
should determine to have no more gold in his purse, 
because he had once or twice received a piece of 
base metal instead.” ' 

“I believe you are right, Charles. But come, 
tell me why you were so dull and unsocial for so 
long a period; and why you are now so cheerful and 
happy ” * 

“These questions, Felix, are easily answered.— 
Vhen my attention was for the first time seriously 
directed to the concerns of my soul, I was alarmed, 





hope in the world.” I searched the Scriptures, and 
waited on the Lord in prayer; L,attended on the 
preaching of the word; and in God’s own good 
time I was enabled both to see and to feel that, if I 
believed with all my heart in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
my soul was safe. Blessed be God! I do believe ; 
my salvation is secure; I am at peace with God, at 
peace with my neighbor, at peace with myself; and 
are not these things, Felix, calculated to make a 
man cheerful?” 

“Charles, Charles,” replied Mr. Barton, with 
emotion, ‘‘ I may say to you, as I believe Agrippa, 
or some one else said to St. Paul, ‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.’ ” 

** And I answer you,” said Mr. Ellis, “ nearly 
in the same language in which St. Paul answered 
Agrippa, ‘I would to God that thou wert both al- 
most and altogether such as I am.’” 

“* And Eleanor, poor girl, is she as happy as you 
appear to be 2?” 

“As happy, I assure you. One feeling only of 
bitterness is mingled with her joy, and that is on 
your account, my dear friend. She often says, 
‘Oh! if Felix felt as we do, I should be happy in- 
deed!’ ” 

‘Dear girl! I have often figured her to myself 
melancholy, and moping over her Bible, in the midst 
of a home as dull as a family-vault. 1 have not had 
courage to call on her, lest she should make me 
melancholy too.” 

** Well, dine with us to-morrow, and satisfy your- 
self upon the subject.” 

Mr. Barton accepted the invitation, and thus the 
friends parted for the time. 

Next day Mr. Barton was faithful to his appoint- 
ment, and wasreceived with much kindness by his 
sister and her husband. During dinner (which was 
enlivened by much cheerful, yet profitable conver- 
sation) he attentively watched the countenances of 
both ; and was surprised, instead of the melancholy 
which he expected to see brooding there, to wit- 
ness nothing but the simple, yet unequivocal ex- 
pression of inward satisfaction and peace. Once or 
twice he attempted to rally his sister on her igno- 
rance of what had been going on in the gay circles 
she had abandoned; but she replied with a gentle- 
ness of spirit which completely disarmed his satire, 
and made him regret that he had touched upon the 
topic. 

After dinner Mr. Barton requested to see the chil- 
dren, who were accordingly introduced. They ex- 
pressed much pleasure at meeting their uncle once 
more, who, on his part, was equally delighted with 
them. He had been accustomed to jest with Caro- 
line on the subject of her being his little housekeep- 
er: and he now inquired if she was ready to go home 
with him in that capacity. 

‘**T cannot go with you, indeed, uncle,” said she, 
‘unless you promise me one thing.” 

** And what is that, Caroline?” 

“That you will pray with me, and talk with me 
about Jesus, as papa does.” 

Mr. Barton colored and bit his lip. He was evi- 
dently disconcerted. But anxious to know if the 
child had made this remark of herself, or if she ®ad 
previously been provided with an answer to this 
question, he ventured to resume the subject. ‘“‘And 
why, Caroline,” said he, “ do you wish to make that 
stipulation ?” 

‘Because I am only beginning to know and to 
love my Saviour as I ought to do; and I cannot go 
where I would not daily hear more of his condéscen- 
sion and love.” 


** And why should you doubt that you will hear 
all this from me?” 











uncle, I have never heard you speak of Jesus.” 

Mr. Barton was silent. Mr. Ellis saw his embar- 
rassment, and called Caroline away. Mr. Barton 
felt grateful for the relief thus afforded him; and 
turning to his sister, inquired,in an under tone, if she 
was really as happy now as befure she had adopted 
her new ideas of religion. 

** As happy? Felix! Ovyes, infinitely more so. 
Indeed I never knew until now what true happi- 
ness is.” 

** And yet you seemed happy enough, Eleanor.” 

* Yes, I seemed happy, and really was so in my 
husband and children, while I could banish reflec- 
tion, and shut out the view of the future. But this 
was not always the case; and when I tried to look 
forward to a future state of existence, I found noth- 
ing to rest upon, and was miserable. You have been 
at sea, Felix.” 

“You know I have. What of that?” 

**T will tell you. Imagine to yourseif an individ- 
ual on a voyage, in a pleasant vessel, and surround- 
ed by pleasant companions, but altogether ignorant 
whither he is bound, or what is to be the termina- 
tion of his voyage,—how do you think he would 
feel 7” 

** Not very comfortable at times, I grant you.” 

** Such then was my situation. I was surrounded 
by every temporal comfort, but was spiritually dark 
and unhappy. I was uncertain when or where my 
mortal voyage would terminate, whether in endless 
happiness or endless misery. But now, “ being 
justified by faith, I have peace with God ;” and 
know assuredly that ‘‘when my earthly house of 
this tabernacle is dissolved, I have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

Mr. Barton was affected at the earnestness of her 
manner; and proudas he had always been of his 
sister’s beauty, he thought he had never seen her to 
so much advantage as at thatmoment. Desirous, 
however, of escaping from his own feelings for a 
time, he abruptly asked her how she now amused 
herself of an evening. 

‘* O, as to that,” said she, ‘‘ we never want amuse- 
ment. Sometimesgwe read an instructive book. 
Sometimes we converse with the children. And 
now and then we have a little music.” 

“* Music ! I thought you religious people consider- 
ed all music sinful.” 

** Ah! Felix, how little you know of religion !— 
On the contrary I never enjoyed music so much 
as now, when I can employ it in my Redeemer’s 
praise.” 

“Well, give mea specimen. It is a long time 
since I heard you play; but I remember enough 
to enable me to judge if what you have now said be 
true.” 

Mrs. Ellis went to he harpsichord, and immedi- 
ately commenced singing the following stanzas, to 
a well-known beautiful air of Stevenson’s :— 

O why should sinful men below, 
‘o wild delusions giv’n, 
Beneath their feet the Gospel throw, 


And thus their hopes of peace forego, 
And all the joys of Heav’n? 


Too long, indeed, with love divine 
y soul, like theirs, had striv’n ; 

Now, chang’d by grace, this heart of mine 
Can all the charms of earth resign, 

And seek its rest in Heav’n. 
No more, with mercy’s self at war, 

On error’s waves I’m driven ; 
From sin’s dark shoals I steer me far, 
My Saviour’s smile my polar star— 

My home the port of Heav’n. 


While Mrs. Ellis was singing these verses, Garo- 
line, afraid that she had offended her uncle, began 
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gradually to approach his chair. He took her on! 
his knee, and kissed her in token of reconciliation, 
but without speaking a word. His eyes were fixed | 
upon his sister; and when she had finished singing, | 
he rose from his seat, placed Caroline gently on) 
the floor, and walked across the apartment to the | 
window. ‘I‘here he stood for some minutes In Si-| 
lence, but though his back was turned to Mr. Ellis, 
the latter could perceive him wipe more than one 
tear away. 
The servants now entered with tea and coffee ; | 
and while they continued in the room, the conver-) 
sation again became general. ° 
some remarks connected with trade; from which 
he took occasion to observe how much the commer- 
cial intercourse of Britain with the rest of the world 
was calculated to facilitate the spread of the Gos- 
pel, provided Britain, as a nation, was hearty in the 
cause. Mr. Barton listened with interest. The 
subject was one to which his attention had never 
before been directed, and from which at another 
time he would probably have turned with indiffer- 
ence. His heart, however, was touched by the oc- 
currences of the evening. Religion had been pla- 
ced before him in its own genuine loveliness ; and 
he felt that to extend such a blessing to the whole 
human race was indeed a hallowed, God-like en- 
terprise. Accordingly, when Caroline, in the sim- 


Mr. Ellis introduced | 


make upon us, is that of the love of industry. Itis 
the time when the great labor of nature is carrying 
on; when the trath of the Almighty is operating 
upon the earth and upon the deep, “ and making 
all things work together for good.”—How simple 
and how solemn is the call which this scene makes 
upon man! We also are part of the system of God; 
to us all, some share is delegated in the adminis- 
tration of the universe,—some power of contribu- 
ting to the happiness of the world, which he hath 
made.—How happy for us would it be, if we suffer- 
ed nature to teach us those unreproaching lessons ; 
if every spring as it returned, awakened us to new 
zeal in the service of God, and kindled the noblest 
ardour of religion, that of being fellow workers with 
Him in the good of humanity. 

I have thus presented to you some of the reflec- 
‘tions which seem most naturally to arise at this 
season, and pointed out some of the uses to which 
they may be applied. If they are not the direct 
exhortatious of religion they are not perhaps the 
less important.—T'o contemplate nature with the 
eye of piety,—to associate the image of God with 
every thing that is great or beautiful in his works, 


es 
———$—$$__, 


was alone, the words came to my mind with far 
greater power and sweetness; upon which [ took 


the Bible, and read the words to the end of the 
chapter, when they were impressed on my heart 
with vastly great power and sweetness still. The 

appeared to me with undoubted certainty as the 
words of God, and as the words which God did 
pronounce concerning me. I had no more doudt 
of it, than I had of my being. I seemed as it were 
to hear the great God proclaiming thus to the world 
concerning me; ‘ Who shall lay any thing to thy 
charge,’ etc.; and had it strongly impressed on 
me, how impossible it was for any thing in heaven 
or earth, ,in this world or future, ever to separate 
me from the love of God which was in Christ Jesus, 
I cannot find language to express, how certain this 
appeared—the everlasting mountains and hills were 
but shadows to it. My safety, and happiness, and 
eternal enjoyment of God’s immutable love, seemed 
as durable and unchangeable as God himself, Mel. 
ted and overcome by the sweetness of this assu- 
rance, I fell into a great flow of tears, and could 
not forbear weeping aloud. It appeared certain to 
me that God was my Father, and Christ my Lord 








—to see every different scene around us as only va- 
rying testimonies of his love,—and to feel those an- 
alogies which unite the system of nature with that 
of revelation, are requisitions which every wise man 


would wish to make, and which no man can make 


plicity of her heart, proceeded to shew him the ljt-| we 
without becoming happier and better. 


tle articles which she had been preparing for the 
Missionary sale, he not only perceived and praised 
the neatness of the workmanship, but gratified her 
still more by eulogizing the object for which she had 
been laboring. 

Although the evening was considerably advan- 
ced, Mr. Barton was evidently unwilling to depart.— 
Atlength, however, he rose to take leave. Mr. El- 
lis, as he gave him his hand at parting, remarked, 
“‘T hope, dear Felix, you have spent the afternoon 
more pleasantly than you expected.” 

** And more profitably too,” replied Mr. Barton. 
“You and Eleanor have shewn me how amiable 
true religion is; and 1 am mistakenif what has pas- 
sed this evening be speedily effaced either from my 
memory, or my heart.” 

‘Poor Felix!” said Mr. Ellis, as he shut the 
door, “ [trust he is not far from the kingdom of 
God !” 

It is unnecessary to pursue our narrative farther. 
Suffice it to say that, by the blessing of God on the 
pious conversation of his brother-in-law, and onthe 
labors of that faithful pastor on whose pulpit minis- 
trations Mr. and Mrs. Ellis had of late been attend- 
ing, Mr. Barton very soon became an altered man. 
Ile has for the last two years made a public and 
consistent profession of religion; and is fond of 
dwelling on that chain of providences, by which he 
was led to embrace the truth as itis in Jesus, and 
the first in which, he says, undoubtedly was his part- 


ner’s Brown Study. H. E. 
Edinburgh. 
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CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF MRS. EDWARDS. 


From the new edition of Edwards’ works we ex- 
tract the following accountofthe experience of 
Mrs. (President) Edwards, written by herselfi—We 
presume our readers will be greatly edified and 
profited by the perusal of it.—Evangelist. 

“On Tuesday night, Jan. 19, 1742, “observes 
Mrs. Edwards, ‘‘ I felt very uneasy and unhappy, 
at my being so low in grace. I thought I very 





earnestness to seek help of him, that I might have 
more holiness.—When [ had for a time been ear- 


great quietness of spirit, unusual submission to God, 
and willingness to wait upon him, with respect to 
the time and manner in which he should help me, 
and wished that he should take his own time, and 
his own way, to do it. 

* While Mr. was at prayer in the family this 
morning, I felt an earnest desire that in calling on 


dress the Almighty under that appellation: on 
which the thought turned in my mind, Why can 














to my mind, two lines of Mr. Erskine’s Sonnet : 
«© [ see him lay his vengeance by, 
And smile in Jesus’ face.” 
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SPRING, 

One of the deepest impressions which the season 
of spring is fitted to make upon us, is the love of 
nature and of humanity. The ordinary scenes of 
life have a tendency to limit our benevolence, and 
to confine our interest in nature to the few that sur- 
round us. ‘The spring yearly returns, as it were, 
to dissolve this insensibility, and to expand our af- 
fections toa greater circle. We are then the wit- 
nesses of the benevolence of God.—The father of 
nature seems to come from the dark clouds that sur- 
round his throne, to bestow life and happiness over 
the universe of nature. ‘* Hope riseth in the heart 
of man,” and every animated being pours forth its 
song of joy. 

Is it possible we can contemplate this scene with- 
out feeling our own benevolence exalted? without 
being reminded anew of the ties which relate us 
all to the family of God ; and without blending with 
the love of Him “ who alone is good,” the love al- 
so of every thing that he has made? 


face.’ 
did so. 


very weak, and somewhat faint. 


chamber. It should have been mentioned that 
before I retired, while Mr. 


is he that condemneth ? 


hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us ; 


much needed help from God, and found a spirit of 


nestly wrestling with God for it, I felt within myself 


God, he should say, Father, or that he should ad- 


I say, Father? Can I now at this time, with the 
confidence of a child, and without the least misgiv- 
ing of heart, call God my Father ?—This brought 


**T was thus deeply sensible, that my sins did 
loudly call-for vengeance; but I then by faith saw 
God ‘lay his vengeance by, and smile in Jesus’ 
It appeared to be real and certain that he 

I had not the least doubt, that he then 
sweetly smiled upon me, with the look of forgive- 
ness and love, having laid aside all his displeasure 
towards me, for Jesus’ sake; which made me feel 


‘In consequence of this, I felt a strong desire to 
be alone with God; to goto him, without having 
any one to interrupt the silent and soft communion, 
which [ earnestly desired between God and my 
own soul; and accordingly withdrew to my own 


was praying, these 
words, in Rom. viii. 34, came into my mind ‘ Who 
It is Christ that died, yea 
rather that is risen again, who is even at the right 


as well as the following words, ‘ Who shall separate 


and Saviour, that he was mine and I his.—Under 
a delightful sense of the immediate presence and 
love of God, these words seemed to come over and 
over in my mind, ‘ My God, my all; my God, my all.’ 
The presence of God was so near, and so real, that 
[ seemed scarcely conscious of any thing else. 

‘The peace and happiness, which I hereupon 
felt, was altogether inexpressible. It seemed to be 
that which came from heaven; to be eternal and 
unchangeable. I seemed to be lifted above earth 
and hell, out of the reach of every thing here below, 
so that I could look on all the rage and enmity of 
men or devils, with a kind of holy indifference, 
and an undisturbed tranquility. At the sametime, 
I felt compassion and love for all mankind, anda 
deep abasement of soul, under a sense of my own 
unworthiness. I thought of the ministers of Christ, 
and felt willing to undergo any labor and selfde- 
nial, if they would but come up to the help of the 
Lord. I also felt myself more perfectly weaned 
from all things here below, than ever before.” 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
GOING A FISHING. 
“Mamma, may I goa fishing ?” said little Wil- 
liam Wilson to his kind mother, one Saturday after- 
noon; ‘there is no school, and I want to go.” 
** Who is going with you, William?” 
** John Townley.” 
.**No, my child; I cannot Jet you go: the riveris 
deep; and besides I am afraid that John will lead 
yu into some mischief.” 
William hung down his head, and went away 
rather sulkily, to meet his playmate, who was not 
a good boy, but disobeyed his parents and was al- 
ways ready to persuade other boys to do the same, 
whenever he wished them to play with him. So 
when he heard the answer which had been given 
to William’s request, he told him not to mind, but 
to take his hook and line, and go with him to the 
river. ‘And then,” he said, ‘ we can cut our fish 
poles on the bank, and we shall have a good time, 
William, though your mother did say you must not 
0.’” 
ar Yes,” said William, “we shall have a good 
time, I suppose, and I want to go: but then 1 am 
afraid my mother will find it out, and I shall be 
punished.” 

‘‘ Never mind that,” answered John, ‘ Nobody 
will ever know of your going unless you are so silly 
as to tell of it. We can creep along behind the fence 
, | till we come to the bushes on the bank, and then we 
shall be safe enough.” 

William opposed his plan no longer: he forgot 
that God always sees the wicked: and taking his 
fishing tackle, he followed the wrong advice of his 
companion, and went along with him some Way 
without being seen by any persén till he was met 
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Another impression which this season is fitted to' great sweetness.and love in my soul. 


us from the love of Christ,’ etc.; which occasioned 
But when I 














by his sister Jane, who asked hjm where he was 
going. 
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“Tam going down to the river bank to play on 
the sand,” said he, thus adding a falsehood to his 
other sin. 

They soon came to the bank, where John with 
his knife fixed the poles, and they began their sport. 
William thought he could catch more fish, if he 
could stand on a rock above the water near the 
middle of the stream. Just above it the water was 
more shallow, but ran very swiftly over the rocks; & 
here he determined to wade across to the place he 
had fixed upon. ‘ 

John was better acquainted with the danger, and 

told him not to go, for he would fall and wet him- 
self. But a boy who has disobeyed his kind pa- 
rent, cannot be expected to obey his companions. 
So he started off, and, after slipping two or three 
times, at every one of which John gave him a cau- 
tion to come back, at length he reached his desired 
rock in safety. Here he caught a number of little 
fishes. John did the same going up and down the 
hore. 
' By and by it began to grow late, and William 
thought that he would go back again as soon as he 
had caught another fish: but when he had caught 
another, he was just as anxious to have one more 
added to his number: and so he staid till after the 
sun had set, and then he attempted to return over 
the same dangerous way. [Ile had gone only a few 
steps when he found that the water was deeper, and 
ran more swiftiy than when he first crossed. How 
anxiously did he now wish that he were at home 
with his good mother, and in his heart he prayed 
that God would forgive him, and help him out of his 
distress. Trembling with fear !est he should be 
carried down the current, he still went forward, an- 
other step and his foot slipped; and in trying to 
place his foot more firmly, he stepped on a rock, 
which was covered with a slippery moss; this caus- 
ed him to fall, and he was hurried down where the 
water was very deep and still. 

John had watched him from the shore, and saw 
him struggling in the stream, till he was carried un- 
der. Then he ran home as fast as he could; he ate 
his supper immediately and went to bed. But he 
could not sleep: he felt guilty for he knew he had 
done wrong in leading his playmate to act contrary 
to the commands of his mother ; and when he re- 
membered how William looked when he was carri- 
ed down by the water, all his boldness failed him, 
and he burst into tears. 

And now William’s mother was anxious to know 
where her son was. She had prepared his little 
bowl of bread and milk for his supper: but he did 
not come. She asked if any of the family had seen 
him: and Jane said she had seen him with John 
Townley going to play on the sand by the river.— 
So Mr. Wilson went to the house where John lived. 
He told the people what he feared, and he was led 
upto the room where John was, sobbing in bed ; 
but when he saw who was coming to him, he felt 
worse than ever ; and as soon as he was asked if he 
knew any thing about William, he cried much more, 
and said, “ Oh, I wili tell you all about it. I have 
been very naughty, oh, poor William.” And he did 
tell how he had persuaded him to run away, and how 
he saw him go to the rock in the middle of the 
atream, and that when he was coming back, he slip- 
ped, and fell, and was carried under. 

Mr. Wilson’s heart was filled with grief when 
he heard of the misfortune which had happened to 
his son, whom he never expected to see again. 
He walked home as fast as he could to tell of the 
misconduct, and, as he supposed, the death of 
William. 

But when he entered his house his fears were 
soon removed. One of his neighbors was there, 
who had come to tell him that some men, who had 

n at work near the place where the two boys 
had been fishing, had seen William, when he was 
wading back, fall into the water; and that they ran 
down to the water’s edge, and one, being a good 
swimmer, plunged in and brought him to the shore, 
when they found that he was quite senseless; they 
carried him to the nearest house, where the proper 
temedies were employed to bring him to lifé again : 


ind that now he wasgo far restored as to be able to 
peak, 
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His parents went immediately to bring him 
home. When he saw them, he cried out, “Oh, my 
father and mother, I have been very wicked, and | 
have been punished for it. I hope you will forgive me.” 

They carried him home, and having slept some 
during the night, he was much better in the morn- 
ing. When his parents came to him, he said again 
that he had been very bad, and asked them to par- 
don him. They had taught him the ten command- 
ments, though he had not observed them all. They 
told him that if he was very sorry they could forgive 
him. But they said, ‘* William this is not all. You 
have offended against God, for you have broken one 
of his holy laws, which commands children to hon- 


or their father and mother. Do you remember the 
filth commandment?” 


William repeated it. 

“Now, my child,” said his father, “you must strive 
to gain the forgiveness of God by praying to him to 
pardon you sins for the sake of his only Son, our 
Saviour.” 

He promised to do so: and as soon as he was 
alone he knelt down, and prayed that his sin in 
disobeying his parents might be pardoned, and 
he gave thanks too that he had been preserved 
from death: and he asked for God’s assistance to 
keep the resolution he had made, to be more obe- 
dient in future, and to become in every thing a bet- 
ter boy. : 

John spent the night in great fear and distress. 
He was not told of William’s recovery until morn- 
ing. You may judge that it was a great relief to 
him to learn that he had not brought William to his 
death; but no good resolutions were made by him, 
no prayers were offered to God for pardon and grace 
to live a better life. ‘‘I am out of that scrape,” or 
some such expression, was all that he was ever heard 
to say upon the subject. So true is it that when we 
begin to err from the ways of God our hearts scon 
become unfeeling, and we lose even the hearty wish 
to become again his children. 








OBITUARY. 
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From the Cincinnati Christian Journal. 
A REMARKABLE CHILD. 

Nancy A. Lindley was born on the 28th day of 
April 1824, in the township of Springfield, Hamil- 
ton co.and state of Ohio; and she departed this 
life the 25th day of Sept. 1828, aged 4 years, 4 
months and 27 days. Her parents instructed her 
early in the first principles of the Christian religion; 
and by the time she was three years old or perhaps 
sooner, she paid great and particular attention to ev- 
ery thing that was taught her. With much appar- 
ent interest she would often ask many pertinent 
questions suggested by the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity. Always, without exception, in the 
time of family worship, and in the house of 
God she manifested that orderly and devotion- 
al spirit which is rarely surpassed by any pro- 
fessed Christians. Her conscience seemed to be 
remarkably tender, and afraid of sinning, and as 
far as she had been instructed in her duty to God 
and her fellow creatures, she was more scrupulous- 
ly conscientious to discharge it than is generally 
seen in aged and advanced Christians. And she 
increased in every thing that was serious, and that 
appeared like godliness, as she advanced in age. 
From the time she was three years and six months 
old, she was a special mouitor toher father respect- 
ing his duty, both in family worship and before and 
after meats. Ifhe attempted to rise from the table 
without returning thanks, she would say, ‘‘ Papa, 
won’t you pray after you are done—an’t you going 
to.” Once having risen hastily and left the table, 
she began to cry, and would not be pacified until 
he sat down and gave..thanks. She always said 
that she loved every. body. And it was very evi- 
dent that she was much attached to ministers of 
the gospel, and all who appeared to be pious. She 
would say that she loved: the Lord best, and Papa 
and Mamma next best. She frequently went and 
kneeled down and prayed; would never go to bed 
without praying ; and would say the Lord’s prayer 
with as much seeming solemnity and devotion as 


any one could manifest.—She manifested great 
concern for wicked people, especially for children 
who used bad words, and did not pray and love the 
Lord; because she thought the Lord did not love 
them, and they would go to a bad place when they 
died. She was very fond of books, and very anx- 
ious to learn; and had learned to spell tolerably 
well, 

Some days before she was taken sick, perhaps it 
might be two weeks, she said very gravely to her 
mother, ‘I think I am going to take sick and die.” 
Her mother asked her why she thought so? She 
replied, ‘I dothink so.” Yet she appeared not 
the least alarmed at the thoughts of death. Her 
mother asked what she thought would become of 
her ifshe should die? She replied, I shall go 
to the Lord.” 

She was taken with a fever on Sabbath evening, 
and was quite sick. On Monday evening she fei! 
asleep on her mother’s knees, and was laid in bed. 
—When her mother went to bed she awaked, and 
then said, ‘I hav’nt said my prayers.” She then 
repeated the Lord’s prayer with extraordinary ap- 
pearance of devotion. All the time of her sickness 
she appeared as patient as an aged saint; took her 
medicine willingly, however disagreeable to the 
taste. On Thursday, the day that she died, her 
father asked her if she loved Papa and Mamma ? 
She said, “Ilove the Lord best, and Papa and 
Mamma next best.” He asked her if she was not 
afraid todie? She replied, ‘‘ No, I shall go to the 
Lord.” He asked her what they should do with her 
body ifshe died? She said they must make a box, 
and put herin it, and bury her in the ground. 

In this sweet, heavenly frame, she fell asleep in 
Jesus. Who can doubt that she now has her place 
among those who are redeemed and washed with 
his precious blood. 

Several who knew the above facts have at length 
obtained the consent of her parents to publish them, 
to the praise of that grace which can abound even: 
to little children. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE UNICORN, OR ONE HORNED RHINOCEROS. 


One of these exfraordinary animals has been 
brought, for the first time, to this country, by a 
Vermontese, and is now exhibiting in this city. It 
isa male, fifteen months old, and weighing two. 
thousand pounds. The most minute description 
can convey no very definite idea of this animal. The 
description in Goldsmith's Animated Nature and in 
Buffon, are, we find, accurate, in regard to the in- 
dividual we have seen. 

The Rhinoceros, when fully grown, is usually 12 
feet long, and Gor 7 feet high. Its head is furnish- 
ed with a horn, growing from the snout, about three 
feet long. ‘The upper lip is pliable and long, and 
serves to collect and deliver food tothe mouth. The 
ears are large and pointed; the eyes small and 
piercing; the skin naked of hair, rough, thick, 
knotty, and lying upon the body in folds; and is 
so thick and strong as to turn the edge of a scimi- 
tar, and to resist a musket ball. The legs are short 
and thick, and the hoofs are divided into three parts,. 
each pointing forward. The Rhinoceros is a native 
of the deserts of Asia and Africa, and lives to the. 
age of twenty years. In bulk and strength, he is 
second only to the Elephant. Clad ina coat of mail, 
and armed with a strong, sharp, pointed horn, with 
which he can strike directly, and with his whole 
strength, he is the most formidable of all animals. 
The lion and the tiger dare not attack him, and 
even the elephant, is often found dead in the for- 
ests, pierced with his horn. His disposition is pa- - 
cific, but he becomes furious from hunger or from 
abuse. When attacked, he disdains flight. He is 
indolent, delighting, like the hog, to wallow in the 
mire. He subsists wholly on vegetable food. He 
has little sagacity, and is incapable of improvement. 
The accounts of his extraordinary scent, the rough- 
ness of his tongue, and the medicinal virtues of his 
horn are fabulous. His flesh is said to be wholesome 





and delicious food. [N. E, Palladium, 
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EDITORIAL. 








WHAT SHALL I ASK? 

I was reading in the Bible this morning, and 
came to that beautiful passage: “‘ Every one that 
asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened.” And 
when I read I said to myself, Can this be true? 
Does God hear every prayer, and grant every re- 
quest? Does he give men all they need, and do for 
them allther ask? We know he is able to do all 
things; and it seems here to be declared that he 
does give all they ask, and has promised that he 
will. Why then are such multitudes of people 
wretched? Perhaps it is because they do not pray. 
But then many who do pray, are far from having 
every wish gratified and every want supplied. Some 
of the most pious and praying Christians in the 
world are poor, and sick, and tormented with vari- 
ous kinds of trial and affliction. How can we ac- 
count for it, that every petition of the believer is 
not granted, and that the ‘children of God often 
seem to pray in vain?’ 

In meditating on this thought, I concluded that 
the fault must be in man; for God is infinitely 
kind, perfectly able to do every thing that he de- 
sires, and always true and faithful to perform his 
promises. What then can be the reason that we 
ask and receive not ? 

We fail sometimes to receive, because we ask 
or desire things which the promise never included. 
lf a man should pray to be made an angel; or to 
be helped to fly in the airlikea bird; orto become 
ten years older or younger than he is; or to have 
the powers of his mind altered to such as Sir Isaac 
Newton had, it would be what God has not prom- 
ised him. ‘So if a farmer should ask that his corn 
might be hoed or his grass cut down for hay, while 
he should stand and look on; or, if he should pray 
all summer long fora rich harvest, while he has 
not cast the sced into the ground; he would ask 
what God has never authorised him to expect. So 
if we ask God to pardon our sins, while we love 
them and commit again; or if we pray to be ac- 
cepted for our own righteousness, and do not come 
to Christ to save us ; we do not come to God for 
the blessings he has promised. He has promised 
pardon to the penitent, and those who believe with 
the heart on Jesus Christ. Atthe same time he 
has expressly told us, that we cannot be justified 
by the deeds of the law, and that the name of 
Christ is the only name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved. He has faithful- 
ly warned us, that except we repent we shall per- 
ish, and that his blessed Son came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance. 

We may fail of receiving the blessings we ask, 
by asking or praying with a wrong temper of heart. 
The kindest parent will not give to the stubborn, 
rebellious, selfish, or unthankful child. God will 
not hear the prayer of the proud, the selfish, the 
worldly minded and sensual. He has not promised 
his favor to the impenitent and ungodly, who love 
sin and roll it as a sweet morsel under their tongues. 
So we may pray long and earnestly, and yet, if we 
regard iniquity in our hearts, God will not hear us. 
We may fail on this account, by not obeying that 
command of Christ, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things 
[worldly blessings] shall be added unto you.” Sup- 
pose I pray earnestly for the good things of this 
world, with a worldly mind, and do not want the 
blessings of reconciliation with God; I only want 
these things that | may consume them upon my 
lusts, and God denies me in mercy to my soul. It 
is especially his Spirit, and the things that accom- 
pany salvation, that God has promised, and delights 
to have us ask. But men are apt to say, Who will 
show us any worldly good? What shall we eat, 
what shall we drink, and wherewith shall we be 
clothed? ‘This is the amount of their daily desires 
and prayers, while they seldom or never cry, ‘ Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.’ 
We ought not to wonder, if such prayers are not 
answered. We are attempting to gain the world, 
while we let the kingdom of heaven go. 





Even Christians sometimes fail of obtaining their 
requests, because God knows it is best not to grant 
them; best for them, and best for his kingdom and 
glory. <A believing person may pray earnestly for 
the restoration of a sick chid; for a fruitful season; 
for the cessation of war and the restoration of 
peace ; or for other special blessings. Yet God 
may deny him, because the particular favor asked 
may not be areal blessing to the suppliant, at least 
at that time; or it may not be most for the glory of 
God and the good of his church. God has not 
promised, even to.his people, to make them the 
judges of what is best for them, or best on his great 
and glorious plan. He has promised to plan and 
judge for them, which is infinitely better. He has 
promised the blessings which they ask in penitence 
and faith; or something better. He has promised 
the real favors which they ask, either now, or at 
another and better time. He has promised spirit- 
ual blessings abundantly; and so many temporal 
blessings, with a needful proportion of trials, as he 
knows will be for their spiritual benefit. He has 
promised not to give so many temporal blessings as 
toruinthem. le has engaged to give nothing in 
the wrong time, or wrong circumstances, or in 
wrong measure, even if they unwisely and importu- 
nately ask it. 

The conclusion js, that we should desire and 
pray for spiritual blessings, more than the most 
lawful things that pertain to this world; that we 
should present every prayer in penitence and faith, 
and with a spiritual mind; that we should never 
undertake to dictate in our prayers, but always feel 
that God knows infinitely better than we what to 
give and what to withhold; and so ask, not that 
our wishes may be granted whether good or evil, 
but that the will of God should be done with us and 
in us, and his name be glorified upon us forever. 
Then shall we find, sooner or later, that God is 
faithful to his largest promises, and withholds no 
good thing from them that walk uprightly. Then 
shall we know that he is both able and willing to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we are able, 
either to ask or to think. 





MISCELLANY. 











A LITTLE ANGEL. 

A benevolent gentleman in the vicinity of Lon- 
dou, was induced to visit a poor woman who was 
sick. When he entered the room, he perceived a 
little girl kneeling at the bed side, who immediate- 
ly withdrew. He then inquired who that child 
was. The sick woman replied, Oh! sir, it isa 
little angel, who frequently comes to read the Scrip- 
tures to me, to my great comfort, and has just now 
given me six-pence. On further inquiry, he found 
she was one of the girls belonging to a neighboring 
Sabbath school. On the following Sabbath, our 
friend paid a visit to the school, and expressed a 
wish to speak to the child. She approached with 
trepidation ;—when he asked her if she knew the 
poor woman just referred to, and had been to read 
the Bible to her?’ She replied that she had. He 
then asked, what had induced her todo so. She 
answered, ‘ Because, Sir, I find it said in the Bi- 
ble, that pure religion & undefiled, before God and 
the Father, is this,—to visit the fatherless and wid- 
ows in their affliction,’ &c. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘did 
you give her any money?’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ ‘ And 
where did you get it?’ ‘Sir, it was the reward 
given me in this school.’ 

The gentleman who related this fact, said, (allu- 
ding to the expression of the sick woman) ‘I clasp- 
ed the little angel in my arms, and prayed that the 
latter part of the text she quoted might also be ac- 
complished in her,—that God would “ keep her un- 
spotted from the world.” —Evan. Magazine. 


—-eLA— 
AN INFANT PREACHER. 

The following incident is from a correspondent 
in N. C.—It affords a pleasing view of the efficacy 
of faithful instructions—of words “ fitly spoken” 
which “are like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 


ver.’ We omit the names of the persons mention. 
ed—which have been sent to us by our correspon- 





er 


dent. A gentleman in his address to a Sabbath 
School, which he visited, endeavored to present a 
view of the duties of Parents, and spoke particular. 
ly on the importance of the duties which they owe 
their children. In the evening, the Secretary’s 
daughter said to her father—** Father! what is the 
reason you never read and pray with us as this man 
who visited us to day told us of?’ ‘The conse. 
quence was a sleepless night by the father, and 
after being in much distress upwards of two days 
he professed to have obtained pardon for his long 
neglect. This circumstance he related toa min- 
ister a few days after.—S. Rel. Telegraph. 


—-ge-—- 

A fearful Witness.—In the commission of evil, 
fear no man so much as thy own self. Another is 
but one witness against thee ; thou art a thousand: 
another thou mayst avoid, but thyself thou canst 
not; wickedness is its own punishment. 

-e—Le— 

A few days since a gentleman in Troy received 
the following letter enclosing a $3 bill:—‘ Troy, 
May \st, 1830. Dear Sir,—When a child, or 
rather a boy of 14 or 15, I injured you in a way 
which demands satisfaction. Accept of this in 
payment—I owe it to religion as I suppose, that 
I have a heart to pay you.” 


. —wyo— 

Proverbs.—A white glove often conceals a dirty 
hand. The remedy for injuries, is not to remember 
them. Bea friend to yourself and others will. Go 
into the country to hear the news of the town. Be 
not a baker if your head is made of butter. Call 
me cousin, but cozen me not. Faint praise is dis- 
paragement. Ask thy purse what thou shouldst 
buy. Zeal without knowledge is like fire without 
light. Youth and white paper soon take an impres- 
sion. Vows made in storms, are forgotten in calms. 
The church is out of temper when charity is cold 
and zeal hot. The sting of reproach is the truth 
of it. Envy shoots at others, and wounds herself. 
A goose quill is more dangerous than a lion’s claw. 
Beware ofa silent dog and still water. 








POETRY. 








THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 


Sad was my heart, and sad the night, 
When last I heard my Mother sigh ; 

°T was then her cheeks grew cold and white, 
For death was passing by. 

He blew upon the rose; _ it died; 
I saw it wither fast; 

Low sunk my hopes, this breast it sighed, 
And swelled the fitful blast. 

In silent sorrow gushed the tear, 
And bathed my Mother’s winding shroud; 

Then to the tomb slow moved the bier; 
I wept her dirge aloud; 

«Ol! sleep, my mother ! now the grave 
«“Will gently lull thee to thy rest, 

«And hush the fury of the wave 
‘That rolled against thy breast.” 


To heaven I lift my trembling hands! 

There dwells a friend, though all were dead; 
He gives the wound, while mercy stands, 

And heals the heart that bled. 


From the Youth’s Friend. 
A WARNING.—By Bernarp Barros. 


From Jericho to Bethel trod, 
Along his weary way, 
A pious, holy man of God, 
n Israel’s earlier day ; 
But childhood’s voice, with heartless jeer, 
Assail’d the venerable seer. 


Heedless of pity’s tender law, 
Or reverence due to age ; 
Void of compassion and of awe, 
They inock’d the hoary sage : 
And mockery of his sacred claim 
Was ifsult to God’s holy name. 


6 Go up, thou bald-head !”’ was their ery ; 
So harden’d though so young ; 

Judgment was in the prophet’s eye, 
Their sentence on his tongue ; 

And from the forest dark and dim, 

Came bears that tore them limb from limb. 


Thus brief their date, and sad their fate, 
Who mock’d a man of prayer ; 
And soon or late, will evil wait, 
On all their crime who share : 
Who, void of reverence and of truth, 
Are harden’d scoffers in their youth. 
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